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Abtizans' Visits to Paris. 

Her Majesty's Government have transmitted 
to the Society of Arts, in aid of the fund raised 
by the Society for assisting workmen, specially 
selected from varipus trades, to visit and report 
on the Paris Exhibition, the sum of £500, which 
was granted conditionally on the Society raising 
a like amount by public subscription. 

The amount received up to the present time 
is as follows : — 

H.E.H. THE Fringe of "Wales, N 

President £3110 ( „,,„ . , ^ 

Society of Arts 105 o *'*'^'* ^* " 

Other Subscriptions . . ,. 382 4 J 

Hee Majesty's Government 600 



Total iei,018 14 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the 

Financial Officer, at the Society's House. 

The following workmen have been selected : — 

Name. Trade. 

Connolly, Thomas .... Mason. 

Lucraft, B Chairs and sofas. 

"Whiteing, Geo Grainer and decorator. 

Kay, Alexr Joiner. 

McEwen, J Mason. 

Forbes, G. B „ 

Whiteing, Eichd (Special reporter.) 

Green, Aaron Decorator. 

Beardmore, Wm Potter. 

Hooper, C. A Cabinet maker. 

Blunt, Walter Leather worker. 

Walker, Wm Woodworking machinery. 

Wilkie, Thos „ „ 

Booth, Laurence Eibbon weaving. 

Gutteridge, Joseph. ... „ 

Gregory, John Watch trade. 

Stringer, James „ 

Stanton, G«org6 Horticulturist. 

Bird, Joseph Lace trade. 

Dexter, George „ 

Smith, Edward „ 

Kendall, George Hosiery trade. 

Caunt, Geo „ 

Wilson, John Cutlery. 

Bramhall, Wm Saw maker. 

Cooper, Samuel Floor and wall tiles and pave- 
ments. 

Coningsby, R (Special reporter.) 

Evans, J Engineer. 

Bosmiissen, P. A Silversmith. 

Sinclair, R Tailor. 

Bourne, W Foreman, india-rubber works, 

Letheren, W Art metal workman. 

Winstanley, T. W Architocturalmetal worker 

Prior, J. D Carpenter. 

Mondy, E. F Shipwright. 

Jefiery, J Bricklayer. 

Hughes, J. W. Joiner. 



Name. Trade. 

Elliott, W Die-sinker. 

Howell, G Bricklayer. 

Bentley, J. Ivory carver. 

Berry, G. , Engraver. 

Barrett, R Silver chaser. 

Kirchoff, P Glass painter. 

Jacob, T Cabinet draughtsman. 

Page, G Silversmith. 

Mackie, J Wood carver. 

Baker, R „ 

Q«nth, L Booklainder. 

Randall, J China paiater. 

Oats, Francis Mining. 

Jung, H Watchmaker. 

Bartlett, Charles Plasterer. 

Learmouth, W Engineer. 

Boast, James Shawl weaver. 

Appleton, John „ 

Sent from Birmingham. 

Taylor, J Gas-fitting, chandeliers, and 

lamps. 

Bay ley, Thomas Plumbers' brass foundry. 

Gorman, William .... Cabinet „ &o. 

Dry, Henry General „ 

Fowler, Henry Labour-saving machines. 

Clay, John Saddles and bridles. 

Thompson, Frederick . , Harness and leather work. 

Plampin, James Jewellery and gilt toys. 

Johnson, Thomas , , , , Buttons. 

Bridges, Wm Buttons, metal caps, tools, and 

metal ornaments. 

Hibbs, Charles Guns, &c. 

Sargeant, David Papier-mache, &c. 

Archer, Thomas Japanning. 

Guise, Wm Needles and fish-hooks. 

PearsaU, Richd Glass for glazing purposes, 

plate-glass, &c. 

Swene, W. S „ (fancy.) 

Wilkinson, T. J „ (practical manipulation.) 

Moore, Chas. W Die-sinking. 

Poole, Edwin Tinplate working. 

Whitehouse, Benj Railway-carriage building. 

Jackson, F General ornament. 

Deeley, W. J Jewellery, with diamonds and 

precious stones. 

Fellows, Henry Electro-plate and plated wares. 

Petit, J. L Steel pens. 

Ansell, James Church and other bells. 

Fisher, John Gas and other tubes. 

Dodd, J Chandeliers and gas-fittings. 



♦ 

Memorial Tablets op Great Men and 

Events. 

Tablets to the memory of illustrious men have 
now been placed in the following situations in 
London : — 

Lord Byron. — 24, Holies-street, Cavendish-square. 
Napoleon III. — 3a, King-street, St. James's. 

Whilst the Council intend proceeding with 
this work, they desire also to see it carried on 
by others — either by corporate bodies or in- 
dividuals — and the Council will be happy to be 
instrumental in procuring suitable tablets from 
the manufacturers. It is hardly necessary to 
repeat how greatly the interest of the metro- 
polis would be increased thereby. 

In order to show how rich the metropolis is 
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in the memory of important personages and 
events, wHcli it would be desirable to mark by 
means of tablets on bouses, the Council have 
caused an alphabetical list to be prepared, the 
second part of which is now inserted. Other parts 
will follow. The Council request the assistance 
of members of the Society in completing and 
correcting this list, especially with reference to 
dates and the insertion of other names. 

Castlereagh, Lord (b. 1769— d. 1822) ; he originated the 
idea of starting the Travellers' Club; lived in St. 
James' s-square, in the large house north comer of 
King-street ; buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Catnach, ballad printer, lived in the Seven Dials. 
Cave, Edward (b. 1691 — d. 1754) ; editor, printer, and 
proprietor of the Gentleman's Magazine (1731). He 
lived at St. John's-gate, Clerkeawell. 
Cavendish, George, Earl of Burlington, lived in Burling- 
ton-house. He obtained a renewal of the lease when, 
in 1809, there was a talk of its coming down. 
Cavendish, W., Duke of Newcastle, and Margaret, his 
Duchess, m. 1673 (b. 1592-d. 1676) ; lived in Clerk- 
cnweU, and, at the time of the Kestoration, at Dorset- 
house, Fleet-street. 
Caxton, "William, the father of English printing, set up 
the first printing press in the Almonry, Westminster ; 
lived in a house on the north side of the Almonry, called 
"The Keed Pale;" buried and monument to him in 
St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

Cecil, Sir Eobert, Earl of Salisbury (b. 1550— d. 1612) ; 
lived in Beaufort-house, Chelsea ; also in Salisbury- 
house, Strand, which stood on the sites of Cecil-street 
and Salisbury-street. 

Cecil, Thos., Earl of Exeter (d. 1622) ; lived at Exeter- 
house, now the site of Burleigh-street, Strand. He is 
buried at Westminster Abbey. 

CentUvre, Susannah (b. 1680— d. 1723) ; authoress of the 
" Busy Body" and the " Wonder;" died in Bucking- 
ham-court ; buried in St. Paul's, Covent-garden. 

Chamberlain, Dr. Hugh (b. 1664— d. 1728) ; one of the 
early inhabitants of Essex-street. 

Chambers, Sir Wm. (b. 1726— d. 1796), architect; 
designed the Albany and the present building of 
Somerset-house ; lived in Bemers-street, Oxford-street. 

Chantrey, Sir Francis, E.A. (b. 1782— d. 1841), sculptor, 
and one of the founders of the Athenajum Club; 
Hvcd in an attic in No. 24, Curzon-street, May-fair ; 
also in No. — , Eccleston-street, from 1814 until his 
death. 

Chapman, George (b. 1557— d. 1634), translator of 
Homer, buried in St. GUes-in-the-Fields. 

Charles V. of Spain (b. 1500— d. 1558) lodged in Black- 
friars when on a visit to Henry VIII. His retinue 
■were lodged in various parts, some in Bridewell-house, 
and others in St. Lawrence-lane. 

Charles X. of France (b. 1757— d. 1836) ; Kved in No. 
72, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, now Mr. 
Hankey's. 

Chatelaine, J. B. (circ. 1760— d. 1774), engraver; died 
in White Bear Inn, Piccadilly. 

Chatterton, Thos. (b. 1752— d. 1770), poet ; lived and 
died at a Mrs. Angel's house, in Brooke-street, Hol- 
born. Buried on the site of Farringdon Market. 

Chesterfield, Catherine, Countess of (d. 1677) ; lived in 
New-street, Covent Garden, on the south side, in 1660. 

Chesterfield, PhUip, Earl of (d. 1713) ; lived in Bedford- 
street, Strand; also in outer Spring-gardens from 
1667 to 1670. He died in Bloomsbury-square. 

Chesterfield, PhiUp, Earl of (b. 1694— d. 1773) ; spent a 
great part of his time at White's Club-house ; Uved 
and died in Chesterfield-house, South Audley-street. 

Ohichley, John, Chamberlain of London; Uved in 
Baker's-hall, Harp-lane. 

Christian IV., King of Denmark (d. 1648) ; lodged in 



Somerset-house when on a visit to his daughter, Anne 
of Denmark. 
Cibber, Colley (b. 1671— d. 1757), Poet-Laureate ; bom 
in Southampton-street, facing Southampton-house; 
lived in Islington ; said to have died in a house next 
the Castle Tavern. Also lived in Spring-gardens 
from 1711 to 1714. 

Gibber, Susannah Maria (b. 1714—1766) ; lived at the 
centre house in Golden-square. Buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 
Clare, John, Earl of (d. 1711), was living in Warwick- 
house in 1688. 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel (b. 1675— d. 1729) ; author of the 
" Attributes of the Deity," Minister of St. Bennet, 
Paul's Wharf; also Eector of St. James', Piccadilly. 
Lived and died in the dark red brick rectory at the 
north side of St. James', Piccadilly. 

Cleland, William, Pope's friend, lived in St. James's- 
place, St. James' s-street. 

Cleveland, Barbara, Duchess of, (d. 1709), lived in Ar- 
lington-street, Piccadilly, 1691 to 1694, also in Berk- 
shire-house or Cleveland-house, St. James's. Bap- 
tised at St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

Clifford, Lady Anne, (Ann Pembroke, Dorset, and 
Montgomery), (b. 1789-90— d. 1676), married the Earl 
of Dorset in her mother's chambers, in Austin Friars 
House ; lived in Baynard's Castle, on the Thames. 

Clifford, Thomas Lord (the Lord Treasurer), (b. 1630— 
1673), Kved in Charles-street, St. James' s-square, also 
in WaUingford-house, which stood on the site of the 
present Admiralty. 

Clive, Kitty, the actress (b. 1711 — d. 1785), lived in 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, where she advertised 
her benefit in 1756. 

Clive, Robert, Lord, Governor -General of India (b. 1725 
— d.l774) ; educated at Merchant Taylor's; committed 
suicide at 45, Berkeley-square. 

Closterman, John, painter (b. 1656 — d. 1710), lived in 
what is now Kiclmrdson's Hotel, Piccadilly. 

Cobbett, William (b. 1762— d. 1835), lived in Bolton- 
street ; here he published his " Eegister." 

Cobden, Eichard, M.P., instituted the Free Trade Club, 
14, St. James' s-square. 

Cobham, Eichard Temple, Lord, Pope's friend (d. 1749), 
lived in Hanover-square. 

Cocker, Edward (ob. circ., 1677), the arithmetician, 
whose name passed into the expression, " according to 
Cocker," lived on the south side of St. Paul's Church, 
over against Paul's-chain ; here, in 1760, he wrote 
"The Pen's Trauscendancy;" buried in St. George- 
the-Martyr. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste (b. 1619 — d. 1688), the French 
Ambassador in the time of Charles II., hved in Leices- 
ter-house. 

Coke, Sir Edward (b. 1551-2— d. 1633), the last Lord 
Chief Justice of England, member of the Inner Temple. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, poet, (b. 1772 — d. 1834) ; 
educated at Christ's Hospital ; retreated, in one of his 
moody fits of melancholy abstraction to 17, Newgate- 
street ; also lived, during his last years, at the Eoyal 
Society of Literature, 4, St. Martin's-placo, Charing- 
cross. 

Colet, John, Dr. (b. 1406— d. 1519), founder of St. Paul's 
School ; vicar of Stepney. 

Collins, Arthur (b. 1682— d. 1760), compiler of the 
" Peeiage," lived at the " Black Boy," in Fleet-street ; 
here, in 1709, he published the first volume of his 
" Peerage." 

Collins. Wm., E.A. (b. 1788— d. 1844), artist ; painted 
sea-side pieces ; lived and died at No. 1, Devonport- 
street, Hyde-park-gardens. 

Colman, George, the Elder (b. 1733— d. 1794), actor; 
bought the licence of the Haymarket theatre, of Foote, 
in 1777 ; lived in the left-hand comer of Bateman's 
buildings. 

Colman, George, the Younger (b. 1762- d. 1836), actor ; 
Uved and died at No. 22, Brompton-square. 
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Compton, Henry, Bishop of London (b. 1632—1713) ; 
lived in London-house ; Aldersgate-street. 

Congreve, Wm. (b. 1672— d. 1729), dramatist and poet ; 
a templar ; was living in Surrey-street when visited 
by Voltaire ; died here ; buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Constable, John, E.A. (b. 1776— d. 1837), artist ; lived 
at 35, Charlotte-street, Eathbone-place, from 1822 
till his death, in 1837. 

Conway, Henry S. (b. 1720— d. 1795) ; Field-Marshal, 
and Walpole's correspondent ; lived in the right-hand 
comer house leading from Greek-street, on the south 
side of Soho-square. 

Cooper, Sir Astley (b. 1768 — d. 1841), surgeon; lived 
at No. 2, New-street, Spring-gardens ; he was biiried 
in the ehajml of Guy's Hospital, Southwark ; there is 
a monument to him in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Cooper, Samuel (b. 1609 — d. 1672), miniature painter ; 
lived on the south side of Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden ; a monument is erected to him in the church 
of St. Pancras-in-the-Fields. 

Copley, John, S. (b. 1737 — d. 1815), the American 
painter ; lived at 25, George-street, Hanover-square. 

Comwallis, Lady (time of Charles II.) ; lived in New- 
port-street, liong-acre. 

Coryat, Tom. (d. 1617), the celebrated traveller ; lived 
in Bow-lane, Cheapside. 

Cosway, Richard, E.A. (b. 1740— d. 1821), artist ; ob- 
tained the first prize for drawing of the Society of 
Alts ; he lived at Schomberg-house, Pall-mall, and a 
tablet is erected to his memory at St. Marylebone New 
Church. 

Cotes, Francis, R.A. (b. 1726— d. 1770), artist ; lived and 
died in 32, Cavendish-square. 

Collingham, Sir Francis, afterwards Lord (b. 1674 — 
d. 1651) ; lived at WalUngford-house, which stood on 
the site of the present Admiralty, and was an official 
residence at an early period ; he was granted the 
manor of Kennington ; a monument is erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Cotton, Charles (b. 1630— d. 1687), the friend and com- 
panion of Isaak Walton; is buried in St. James's 
Church, CamberweU. 

Cotton, Sir Robert (b. 1570— d. 1631) ; the founder of 
the famous Cotton Library ; lived at Cotton-house, 
Westminster. A portrait of him hangs in the British 
Museum, suspended on the walls of the Eastern Zoo- 
logical Gtallery. 

Coventiy, Thomas, Lord (d. 1640) Lord Keeper ; lived 
and died in Durham-house, Strand. 

Coventry, William, Earl of (d. 1750), lived in Hanover- 
square. 

Coventry, Henry (b. 1618— d. 1686), secretary to Charles 
II., lived in Coventry-house, which stood on the site 
of Coventry-street, Haymarket. He is buried in St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields, where a monument is erected 
to his memory. 

Coventry, Sir John. At the comer of Suffolk-street, 
Haymarket, this gentleman had his nose cvft to the 
bone for some remarks he had made in the House of 
Commons. This led to the passing of the famous 
"Coventry Act" against cutting and maiming the 
person. 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, lived in Bow-street, also in 
Norfolk-street, but chiefly in Soho-square. 

Cowley, Abraham (b. 1618— d. 1667), the poet, patronised 
by the Earl of St. Alban's, was bom in Fleet-street, 
London, near Chancery-lane, educated at Westminster 
School, and while a scholar here he published a volume 
of poems. His portrait hangs in the Privy Gardens 
collection. He lay in state at Wallingford-house, the 
residence of the Duke of Buckingham, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where a monument is erected 
to his memory. 

Cowley, Hannah (b. 1743— d. 1809), authoress of " The 
Belle's Stratagem," which she wrote in Corporation- 
row, Mington-spa. 
Cowley, Richard (d. 1618), actor, and one of the original 



performers in Shakespeare's plays. Buried in St. 
Leonard's, Shoreditch. 

Cowper, William, Earl (b. 1670— d. 1723), Lord Chan- 
ceUor. He lived at 13, on the west side of George- 
street, Hanover-square. 

Cowper, Sir William, Bart. (d. 1664), lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cowper-court, Comhill, where he owned 
large property. He buUt Portugal-row, Lincoln's- 
inn-flelds. 

Cowper, William (b. 1731— d. 1800), the poet, was edu- 
cated at Westminster School. The quay fronting the 
Thames by the Custom-house was the p&ce where he 
intended drowning himself during his insanity, but 
gave up his idea as the water was low. In the church- 
yard of St. Margaret's, Westminster, when a school- 
boy, he met with an adventure which greatly affected 
his mind. One dark evening he saw a light in the 
churchyard, and going up to it found the sexton dig- 
ging a grave. As Cowper approached he was struck 
on the leg by a skull which the old man had just 
turned up and was throwing out. 

Crabbe, Rev. George (1764 to 1832), poet, lived at 37, 
Bury-street, St. James's. In Charles-street, St. 
James' s-square, he was introduced to and obtained the 
patronage of Burke. 

Craggs, James (d. 1770), Secretary of State, and friend 
of Pope and Addison, &c. He lived at St. James's- 
place, St. James's-square ; he died in Jermyn-street, 
St. James's, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a monument is erected to his memory. 

Craven, WiUiam, Earl of, (1608 to 1697), founder of 
Pesthouse-field, in use during the plague ; he lived 
•in Berkshire-house, St. James's; also in Craven- 
house, Drury-lane. A portrait of him hangs in tho 
Charterhouse. 

Cremome, Lord, lived in Chelsea. 

Crew, Lord, Bishop of Durham (1633 to 1721), lived in 
the Piazza, Covent-garden. 

Crispin, Dr. (about 1687) ; one of the earliest inhabitants 
of Pimlico. 

Crockford, William (b. 1776— d. 1844), founded Crock- 
ford's Club, in St. James's-street ; he lived in the 
house immediately adjoining Temple-bar. 

Cromarty, G«orge Mackenzie, Earl of (b. 1710 — d. 1744), 
lived and died in Poland-steeet, Oxford-street. 

Cromwell, Elizabeth (b. 1651— d. 1731), daughter of tho 
Protector, Richard Cromwell, died, in her 82nd year, 
in her house in Bedford-row, Bloomsbury. 

Cromwell, Oliver (b. 1699^4. 1651), commenced his 
career as a law student at Lincoln' s-inn ; was married 
to Elizabeth Bowchier, at St. Giles's, Cripplegate, 1620; 
frequented, with several of his party, the Star Tavern, 
in Coleman-street ; upset a coach and six in Hyde- 
park, and was nearly killed. He lived at the Cockpit, 
Whitehall, 1649-50, at King-street, Westminster, and 
in Long-acre. An autograph letter, written on the 
field of Naseby, together with his portrait, are in tho 
British Museum, and his sword is preserved in the 
United Service Institution. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex (d. 1450) ; lived in 
Throgmorton-street, City, on the site of the Draper's 
HaU, and gardens. 

Cruden, Alexander (b. 1701— d. 1770), author of the 

" Concordance," lived in the Savoy, in tho Strand, 

also in Camden-passage, Camden-strect, where he 

died. 

Cumberland, Henry Frederick, Duke of (b. 1744— 

d. 1790), lived at the Ordnance-office, Pall-maU. 
Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke of (b. 1721 — 
d. 1765), hero of Culloden, born in Leicester-house, 
lived in Pall-mall, and lived and died in Upper 
Grosvenor-street. 
Cumberland, Richard (b. 1732— d. 1811), dramatist, 
educated at Westminster School; lived in Queen 
Anne-street East, Cavendish-square, now Foley-place ; 
here he wrote his best play, " The West Indian." Ho 
died at the house of Mr. Henry Fry, in Bedford-place. 
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Cunningham, Allan (b. 1784 — d. 1842), poet ; author of 
"The Lives of British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects ;" lived and died in 27, Lower Belgrave- 
place. 

CurU, Edmund (d. 1748), bookseller; lived in Bow- 
street, next door to Will's Coffee-house ; also in 
Fleet-street, at " the Dial and Bible, against St. Dun- 
stan's Church ;" also in Rose-street, Covent-garden. 
He published here " Pope's Literary Correspondence." 
Pilloried at Charing-cross. 

Curran, J. Philpot (b. 1730— d. 1817) ; lived and died 
at No. 7, Amelia-place, now Pelham-cresoent, 
Brompton. 

Curzon, Lady Diana (circ. 1668) ; Uved in Portugal-row, 
Lincoln's-inn. 

Daffy, Mrs. (d. 1732J, elixir maker ; lived and died in 
SsJisbury-court, Fleet-street. 

Damer, Honourable Anne Seymour (b. 1748 — d. 1828), 
the sculptor ; lived in No. 18, Upper Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-squaie. A statue of her, by Caracchi, is in 
the British Museum. 

Danby, Thos. Osborne, Earl of (b. 1632— d. 1712), Lord 
Treasurer ; one of the chief institutors of Magdalen 
Hospital; lived at 'WalUngford-house, which stood 
on the site of the present Admiralty. 

Dance, Sir Nathaniel (b. 1730— d. 1811), artist; Uved at 
13, Tavistock-row, Covont-garden. 

Daniel, Samuel (b. 1562— d. 1619), poet ; lived in a 
garden house in Old-street, St. Luke's, near the 
Charter-house. 

Dartmouth, Wm. Legge, Earl of (d. 1750), annotator 
of Bumet ; lived in Queen' s-square, Westminster. A 
portrait of him, by Sir Joshua Ee}Tiold3, hangs in the 
collection of the Foundling Hospital. 

Davenant, Sir Wm. (b. 1605— d. 1668) actor. At Rut- 
land-house the drama revived under Sir WiUiam 
Davenant, CromweU, by the interposition of White- 
locke consenting to the performance of declamation 
and music after the manner of the ancients. Sir 
William Davenant lived in Axe-yard, King-street, 
Westminster. Was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London. Was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
his grave has this shoi-t inscription, "O rare Sir 
Wm. Davenant." 

Da vies, John (d. 1617), poet and writing master ; lived 
in the Middle Temple. Divided his leisure time there 
between composing a poem on the " Immortality of 
the Soul," and one on " Dancing." He was buried at 
St. Dunstan's in the West, Fleet-street. 

Davies, Thomas (d. 1785), bookseller and actor; Uved in 
Russell-street, Covent-garden, on the side "over 
against Tom's Coffee-house," now the Caledonian 
Coffee-house. Buried in St. Paul's, Covent-garden. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey (b. 1778— d. 1829), inventor of the 
safety lamp; one of the principal founders of the 
Zoological Gardens, Eegent's-park. He Uved, in 1820, 
at 28, Lower Gros venor-street, Grosvenor-square, when 
he became President of the Royal Society. A portrait 
of him, by Sir T. Lawrence, hangs at the Royal Society, 
Somerset-house. 

Dawes, Sir WilUam (b. 1671— d. 1724), Archbishop of 
York, Uved at 24, CecU-street, Strand. Educated at 
Merchant Taylors' School. 

Day, John (b. 1522— d. 1584), printer of Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, " dwelt over Alder-gate." 

Decreety, John, Serjeant-painter to James I. and Charles 
L, Uved in Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 

De Foe, Daniel (b. 1661- d. 1731), author of "Robinson 
Crusoe," carried on the business of a hose factor in 
Frepman's-yard, Comhill. He was imprisoned in 
Newgate, where he commenced his "Review;" he was 
buried in Bunhill-fields burial-ground. 

Denham, Lt.-Col. Dixon, (b. 1788— d. 1828), the African 
traveUer. Ho was educated at Merchant Taylors' 
School. 

Denham, Sir John (b. 1615- d. 1688), architect and sur- 
veyor to the Crown, but best known by his poem of 



"Cooper's-hill." Built Burlington-house, PiccadiUy. 
He was a student at Lincoln's-inn, and Uved in Scot- 
land-yard, Whitehall. Lies buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Denison, Mr. J. (d. 1806), Uved and died at 16, St. 
Mary-axe, a street and parish in Lime-street Ward. 

Dent, Mr., the book collector, Uved and had his fine 
library at 10, Hertford-street, Mayfair. 

Devereux, Robert, Earl of Essex (b. 1567— d. 1601). 
He Uved in Essex-house, Strand. He waa under 
surveillance in York-house for six months, in 
charge of Lord Keeper Egerton, and was confined 
in Lambeth-palace. His character was blackened 
by command in a Sunday's sermon at Paul's-cross. 
He was beheaded under the walls of the Tower of 
London, and buried in the church of St. Peter's ad 
Vincula. 

Devonshire, Wm. Cavendish, Earl of (d. 1628), Uved 
and died in his house near Sishbpsgate, buried in St. 
Botolph-without, Biahopsgate. 

Devonshire, Wm. Cavendish, Earl of (d. 1654), Uved in 
"Little SaUsbury-house," died in Newport-house, 
Long-acre, described as "neere Leicester-fields, in the 
suburbs of London." 

Devonshire, Wm. Cavendish, first Duke of (d. 1707), 
one of the heroes of the revolution of 1688. Ho Uved 
in Salisbury-house, Strand, and afterwards in New- 
port-street, then in Montague-house, Bloomsbury, 
then in Arlington-house, St. James's-park. _ He died 
in Berkeley-house, which stood on the site of the 
present Devonshire-house, PiccadiUy. Before Berke- 
ley-house was built, Hay-hUl Farm stood here. Ho 
was a member of the Kit-Kat Club, which first met 
in Shire-lane. 

D'Ewes, Sir Symonds (b. 1602— d. 1650), the journalist, 
lived in Dean's-yard, Westminster, and in Fleet- 
street. 

Dibdin, Charles (b. 1745— d. 1814), Song writer, lived 
and died in AjUngton-street, Camden-town ; he lies 
buried in the Churchyard of St. Martin's-in- 
the-Fields, where a monument is efected to his 
memory. 

Digby, George, Earl of Bristol (b. 1609— d. 1672-3), 
lived in Beaufort-house, Chelsea, also in Queen's- 
street, Lincoln's-inn-fields ; this latter house was 
granted, by an ordinance of Parliament, dated 13th 
September, 1644, to Lady Brooke, wife of the fanatical 
Robert Lord Brooke. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm (b. 1603— d. 1665), lived in Holborn, 
between King-street and Southampton-street ; also in 
St. Martin's-lane ; also in a house on the site of 
Evans's Hotel, in the Piazza, Covent-gardeii, whete 
he probably died. 

DiUy, Edward, bookseUer and publisher, Uved at 22, 
Poultry. Here Dr. Johnson met Jack Wilkes at 
dinner, and here BosweU's "Life of Johnson" was 
first published. He is buried at St. George the Martyr, 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

DisraeU,' Isaac (b. 1766— d. 1848), lived at No. 6, west 
side of Bloomsbury-square, the first house from Hart- 
street. Here he compUed his " Curiosities of Litera- 
ture." 

Dives, Sir Lewis (circ. 1637), lived on the south side of 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, in 1637. 

Dominique, Paul, Uved in a large, plain, brick built house 
next the chapel, on the east side of St. Martin' s-street, 
Leicester-square. 

Dodington, Gfeorge Bubb, Lord Melcombe (b. 1691 — 
d. 1762), the Bubo of Pope, Uved in Pall-maU ; he 
was a member of White's Clubhouse. 

Dodsley, Robert (b. 1703 — d. 1764), bookseUer, originaUy 
a footman, Uved in PaU-maU ; he opened a shop here 
in 1735, with the sign of TuUy's Head, and was buried 
at Durham. 

Dolben, Bishop of Bangor (d. 1633), lived in Bangor 
House, Shoe-lane, now Bentley's printing ofSces ; he 
was the last Bishop of Bangor who resided there. 
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Donne, Dr. John, poet (b. 1573 — d. 1631), origmally a 
student at Lincoln's Inn. He ■was vicar of St. Dun- 
stan's-in-the-"West, Fleet-street, and was imprisoned 
in the Fleet Prison for marrying Sir George More's 
daughter without her father's knowledge. He was 
buned, and a monument stood to his memory, in old 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Dorchester, Henry Pierrepoint, Marquis of, lived in 
Peter-house, Aldersgate-street, which stood nearly 
opposite Shaftesbury-house. It was converted into 
a prison by Cromwell, and subsequently bought by 
the see of London, after the Great Fire, for the 
episcopal residence. 

Dorset, Cicely Baker, Dowager Countess of (d. 1615), 
lived and died in Great Dorset-house, Fleet-street, no 
longer standing ; imprisoned in the Fleet " for press- 
ing into the privy chamber, and importuning the 
King, contrary to commandment." 

Douce, Francis (b. 1757 — d. 1834), the antiquary, lived 
and died at 15, Upper Gower-street, Bedford-square ; 
also at 34, Tavistook-place, Tavistock-square. 

Doughty, William (circ. 1760 — d. 1780), engraver of 
mezzotint portraits, after Sir Joshua Eeynolds ; lived 
at No. 4, Little Tichfield-street, Cavendish-square, in 
1779. 

Doner, Lord (temp. Charles I.) ; lived in Old Broad- 
street, Austin-friars. 

Drayton, Michael (b. 1563— d. 1631), poet ; lived " at 
the Bay windowe - house, next the east end of St. 
Dunstan's Church, in Fleet-street." A portrait of him 
hangs in Dulwich College. Buried, and a monument 
erected to him, in Westminster Abbey. 

Drury, Sir William (d. 1589) ; buUt and inhabited 
Drury-house, Drury-lane; the Olympic Theatre now 
occupies the site. 

Dryden, Erasmus, the poet's brother (circ. 1690), was a 
grocer in King-street, Westminster. He belonged to 
the Grocers' Company, and is described in the 
Grocers' books as one '"' who for many years has used 
the mistery of grocerie." 

Dnrden, John (b. 1631 — d. 1700), poet, educated at 
Westminster School. He is said to have lived at 16, 
Fetter-lane, Holbom, but this is doubtful. He was 
married, on the lat December, 1663, to Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, in the old church of St. Swithin's, by 
London-stone. Prom 1682 to 1686 he lived in a house 
on the north side of Long-acre, facing Rose-street, 
and he is styled in the rate-book John Dryden, 
Esquire (an unusual distinction in those days), the 
sum he paid to the poor varying from 18s. to £1. It 
was in the latter street that he was barbarously 
assaulted by three men hired for the purpose by Wil- 
mot. Earl of Rochester. He also lived in Salisbury- 
court, Fleet-street, now called Salisbury-square, and 
in Gerard-street, Soho, in the house now numbered 
43, where he died, in May, 1700. His body lay in 
state ia the College of Surgeons, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, whore a monument is erected to 
his memory. 

Dudley, John WiUiam, Earl of (b. 1781— d. 1833) ; Kved 
at No. 16, Arlington-street, Piccadilly. 

Dudley, John, Ean of Warwick and Duke of Northum- 
berland (b. 1502— d. 1553); lived in Ely-place, at which 
house the council met which formed that remarkable 
conspiracy which ended in the execution of the Pro- 
tector Somerset. 

Dugdale, Sir William (b. 1605— d. 1685-6), the antiquary 
and Q«iter King-at-Arms. The apartments of Garter 
King-at-Arms, at the north-east comer of the Herald's 
College, Doctor' s-commons, were built at his expense 
in the reign of Charles II. 

Duncombe, Sir John ; lived in Charles-street, St. James's- 
square, one of its earliest inhabitants. 

Dunmore, Lord (temp. George I.), one of the first in- 
habitants of Hanover-square. 

Dunton, John (b. 1659— d. 1733), bookseller, author of 
that amusing publication, "His Life and Errors," 



lived, in the reign of William III., at the sign of flie 
Raven, in Jewin-street, at the comer of Bull Head- 
court, Aldersgate-street. Here he published his 
"Athenian Mercury." He lies buried in Bnnhill- 
fields burial ground. 

D'Urfey, Tom (d. 1723). At No. 70, Queen's-Arm'g- 
Tavern, Newgate-street, at a convivial meeting, he 
obtained the suggestion of his well known publication 
entitled, " Pills to Purge Melancholy." He lies 
buried in St. James's, Clerkenwell. 

Dyer, Sir Edward (d. 1607), poet ; lived in Winchester- 
house. 



♦ 

YoKKSHiEE Union op Mechanics' Institutes. — ^The 
Council of the Union, in conjunction with the managers 
of the Yorkshire Penny Savings Bank, have organised 6, 
popular entertainment for the towns and villages of the 
county, in order to render the prevalent taste for amuse- 
ment a means of imparting some useful knowledge. A 
thoroughly-qualified person has been engaged to give the 
entertainment, which wiU be illustrated by dissolving 
views, illuminated by the oxy-hydrogen light. The 
mechanical arrangements are most complete. Through 
the kindness of Lieut.-Colonel Akroyd, M.P., and Mi. 
Titus Salt, who have undertaken to contribute, if neces- 
sary, fifty pounds each, coupled with liberal donations 
from Earl de Grey, Sir F. Crossley, Bart., M.P., and 
other gentlemen, the entertainment will be given at 
almost a nominal charge. 



EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1867. 

The following are the Examination papers set in the 
various subjects at the Final Examination held in April 
last: — 

{Contmued from page 671.) 

SPANISH. 

THREE HOTIRS ALLOWED. 

Candidates for a first-class certificate will have to 
translate an English passage into Spanish, to render in 
English or French several idiomatic phrases, and to 
write in Spanish a short essay. 

Translate into Spanish : — 

Morning scarcely had dawned through the balconies 
of the east, when five of the six goatherds got up and 
went to awake Don Quixote, whom they asked whether 
ho continued in his resolution of going to see the famous 
interment of Chrysostom, for, if so, they would bear him 
company. Don Quixote, who desired nothing more, 
arose, and ordered Sancho to saddle and pannel imme- 
diately, which he did with great expedition ; and with 
the same dispatch they all set out on their journey. 
They had not gone a quarter of a league, when, u^on 
crossing a pathway, they saw six shepherds advancing 
towards them, clad in jackets of black sheep-skin, with 
garlands of cypress and bitter rosemary on their heads, 
each of them having in his hand a thick holly-club. 
There came also with them two gentlemen on horseback, 
well-equipped for travelling, who were attended by three 
lacqueys on foot. When the two parties met they cour- 
teously saluted each other, and finding upon inqmry that 
all were proceeding to the place of burial, they continued 
their journey together. One of the horsemen, addressing 
his companion, said, " I think. Signer Vivaldo, we shall 
not repent having stayed to see this famous interment ; 
for, without doubt, it will be an extraordinary sight, 
according to tho strange accounts these shepherds have 
given us of the deceased shepherd and murdering shep- 
herdess." "I think so too," answered Vivaldo, "and, 
so far from regretting the delay of one day, I would slay 
four to see it." Don Quixote asked them what they had 
heard of Marcela and Chrysostom ? The travellers said 
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they had met those shepherds early in the morning, and 
that, observing their mournful apparel, they had inquired 
the cause, and were informed of it by one of them, who 
told them of the beauty and singularity of a certain 
shepherdess, called Maroela, and the loves of many that 
wooed her, with the death of Chrysostom, to whose burial 
they were going. In fine, he related all that Pedro had 
told Don Quixote. 

Don Quixote, translated by Jarvis. 

Point out the irregularities of three verbs contained 
in the preceding paragraph. 
Translate into Engush : — 

Un caballerito que iba & casarse, despues de confesado, 
entr6 en escrupulo, y se volvi6 k confesar; Padre, le 
dijo, no s6, si me he confesado bien, pues veo que no me 
habeis impuesto ninguno penitencia. El confesor que 
era entenmdo, le respondid. ^ Pues no me habeis dicho, 
hijo, que os vais & casar ? 

Un bufon pregunt6 &, uno que tenia las piemas torcidas, 
y la cadera derecha derrengada, que camino habeis tomado 
para ir k Cadiz? He venido todo derecho respondi6. 
Pues, senoT, en ese case, os habeis furiosamente trans- 
formado en el camino. 

Idiomatioal Expkessions. 

1. Antes que te cases, mira lo que haces. 

2. Escribe antes que des, y recibe antes que escribas. 

3. Quien con lobos anda, k aullar se ensena. 

4. Te amar6 por los siglos de los siglos. 

6. Es un caballero que tiene bien cubierto el rinon. 

6. El naci6 do pies para ser nuestro eseudero. 

7. Cuando nos retiramos llovia W cantaros. 

8. Mi prime y su hermano eran una y came. 

9. Siempre me da razones de pie de banco. 

10. Al presentarse k mi, se le cayo la cara de verguenza. 

11. Me hizo la oferta con la boca chica. 

Write a short essay on the works of Cervantes. 

Candidates for a second-class certificate wUl have to 
translate the half of the preceding extract, and five of 
the idiomatical expressions, and to answer some gram- 
matical questions. 

1. Wluit is remarkable in all the Spanish verbs relating 
to the imperative ? 

2. Explain the irregularities of the verbs oir, saber, 
exporter, prevenir. 

3. When is the word hut rendered in Spanish by the 
words which it represents ? 

4. Write a short letter in Spanish on any subject. 
Candidates for the third-class certificate will have to 

translate into English or French the following extract 
from Gil Bias, and to answer some grammatical questions. 
Ya no pudia mas el pobre eclesiastico, y presentan- 
dole yo un gran vaso del soberano especifico para que le 
bebiese. Quita alia, amigo Gil Bla!s, me dijo con voz 
desmayada, yk no puedo beber mas. Conozco que me 
es preciso morir k pesar de la graude virtud del agua, y 
que no me siento mejor, aunque apenas me ha quedado 
en el cuerpo una gota de sangre ; prueba clara de que el 
medico mas habil y mas sabio del mundo no es capaz de 
prolongamos un instante la vida, cuando lleg6 el termino 
fetal. Es yk necesario disponerme para partir al otro 
mundo. Anda, pues, y traeme aqui un escribano, que 
quiero haoer testamento. Cuando oi estas palabras, que 
Mertamente no me desagrad&ron, fingi entristecerme 
muchisimo, y disimulando la gana que tenia de ejecutar, 
cuanto antes, el encargo que me aoababa de dtu:, como 
hace en tales cases todo heredero : Oh, seiior, le respondi, 
dando un profundo suspiro, no esik su merced tan malo, 
por la misericordia de Dies, que todavia no pueda esperar 
levantarse. No, no, Mjo, repuso ; esto yk se acab6. 
Estoy viendo que sube la gota, y que la muerte se va 
acercando ; v6, pues, y haz cuanto antes lo que te he 
mandado. Conoci efectivamente que se le mudaba el 
color, y que iba perdiendo terreno por instantes ; por lo 
que, persuadido que el asunto estrechaba, meirche volando 
k ejecutar lo que me habia ordenado, dejando con el 



enfermo k la seiiora Jacinta, la cual temia afin mas que 
yo que nuestro canonigo se nos muriese sin testar. 
Entr6me en casa del primer escribano que enoontrfi ; 
Seiior, le dije, mi amo el licenciado Cedillo esti acabando ; 
quiere hacer su ultima disposicion, y no hay que perder 
tiempo. Que medico le asiste ? me pregunt6. El Doctor 
Sangrado le respondi. Pues vamos, vamos apriesa, re- 
ptiso £1, cojiendo apresuradamente la capa y el sombrero, 
porque ese Doctor es tan espeditivo, que no da lugar k 
los enfermos para llamar el escribano. Es un hombre 
que me ha hecho perder muchos testamentos. — Oil Bias, 
Ub. 2, cap. 11. 

Ghamhab. 

1. Are the adjectives generally prefixed to their nouns 
in Spanish as in English p 

2. Which are the rules for prefixing the adjectives f 

3. How is that translated into Spanish after English 
comparatives ? 

4. Write fully 400,000 soldados; 560 f miles; Carlos the 
Fourth, the son of Carlos the Third. 

6. How are translated into Spanish the verbs to have 
and to be, when they are followed by another verb in 
the infinitive ? Give examples. 

6. Explain the irregularities of the verbs morir, reir, 
creier. 

7. Translate into Spanish:— The bread is blessed. 
God has blessed you. 

FliEE HAND DRAWING. 

THREE HOURS ALLOWED. 

Candidates are not required to attempt all the follow- 
ing subjects : — 

1. Draw the dog and the armchair together or separate. 

2. Make a drawing of a wagon-wheel in perspective 
from memory. 

3. Make an original design, the subject being a deluge. 
Answer the following questions: — 

1. How many head-lengtha are there in the human 
figure ? 

2. How many face-lengths in the figure ? 

3. What proportion is the hand to the figure ? 

4. What proportion is the foot to the figure? 

Directions fob the Looal Boards. 
Place a dog near a large arm-chair, for the candidates 
to draw from. 

(To be continued.) 



PARIS EXHIBITION. 



The agricultural season of the exhibition is now in its 
prime, and competitions of all kinds are taking place. 
There have been two shows of grapes in the reserved 
garden of the exhibition, which were well deserving of 
more attention than they obtained. It was originally 
intended that the shows should apply at least as much to 
grapes for wine-making as for dessert, and the fruit was 
to be exhibited either on the vine itself or on cuttings 
with the leaves and tendrils uninjured. A very small 
portion of the exhibitors adhered to the conditions laid 
down, most of the grapes being exhibited in plates, some 
of the choice dessert fruit, such as the blanc de Ganjah, 
and the black muscat, in bunches weighing more than 
two pounds each, and the famous Chasselas dori de 
Fontainebleau. There are to be two more exhibitions of 
grapes, on the 1st and 15th of October, which are ex- 
pected to be better supplied with the finer classes of wine 
grapes than the preceding ; it is said that foreign coun- 
tries will compete largely. This exhibition will also in- 
clude other fruits ; forty square metres have been ac- 
corded to Prussia, and Sweden is said to have asked for 
seventy. 

An exhibition of pigs took place the other day at 
Billancourt, when the exhibitors were all French, and 
the pigs nearly aU of pure or mixed English breeds. Of 
the ten prizes awarded, five were given to animals of 
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Berkshire, Yorkshire, Middlesex, and Suffolk breeds, one 
for crosses between New Leicester and Picardy, and 
Yorkshire and Craonnaise, with honourable mention for 
an animal of the mixed breeds of Middlesex, Berkshire, 
suad Bendchon, and only three prizes to pigs of French 
breeds. 

An important exhibition of homed cattle takes place 
next month at Billancourt, commencing on the Ist and 
ending on the 15th of October, including not only fat 
cattle but also those for breeding. It is said that the 
number of entries is very large, and that all the best 
French races wiU be well represented, but we hear 
nothing yet of contributions from other countries. 

There has just been an exhibition of asses and mules 
at Billancourt, but the success was not great. Th6re 
has also been an exhibition of dogs, when the number 
was large, but chiefly consisted of lap-dogs and other 
fancy animals. There were, however, some that pre- 
sented real interest, such as the shepherd dogs of the Brie 
race, fine shaggy animals, that attack the wolf without 
hesitation, and a still larger and more powerful sheep- 
dog of Russian breed, a good deal like those of Brie, but 
with more character ; this fine animal was shaved from 
the shoulders, with the exception of the tip of his tail, 
and, except his turned-up nose, looked like a lion. 
Several English exhibitors obtained prizes for large and 
smaU spaniels, retrievers, and other sporting dogs. 

The free competition in steam and subsoil ploughing 
at Petit Bourg have commenced, and the operations are 
said to proceed in a most satisfatcory manner ; no results 
are, however, yet published. This competition has 
peculiar interest, from the fact that it is an attempt to 
do away with the system of prizes ; the subscribers to 
the undertaking and a jury watch all the proceedings, 
and full reports will be drawn up and published. 

Agricultural exhibitions and competitions are being 
carried on in all parts of the country, so that the present 
is an eligible period for the visits of farmers to France. 

The last attempt to maintain theatrical entertainments 
of any kind in the park has been given up, by the final 
closing of the International and Chinese theatres, no- 
body remaining in the grounds, or even in the restaiirants 
and cafes, long after the dinner hour ; and the experi- 
ment of making an industrial exhibition a place of even- 
ing amusement may be looked upon as most completely 
disposed of. Nothing could exceed the dulness of the 
grounds after nightfall, or their gaiety during daylight ; 
the Eastern buildings, the model factories, in short 
every building and object of interest out of doors, except 
where an extra charge was made for admission, have been, 
and still are, thronged with visitors ; but upon no single 
occasion has there been more than a mere spri nkling of 
people after nightfall. 

It is said that the total receipts to the present time 
amount to about £300,000, and that a sum of £60,000 
more is required to meet all demands. If this statement 
be correct, the Imperial Commission has little to fear, for 
the present average attendance, multiplied by the forty 
days which remain of the season would yield more than 
the amount, and the visitors continue to increase in 
number. There is tsdk of a grand fgte to take place on 
the occasion of the closing of the Exhibition, but nothing 
of an official dbiaracter has yet transpired. 

BEITtSH ASSOCIATION, 1867. 
Iron and Steel at the Paris ExHmiTioN. 
Mr. John Fernie, of Leeds, read a paper on the iron 
and steel at the Paris Exhibition. He said the duty 
imposed on English iron entering France had prevented 
the English iron masters from exhibiting at Paris. 
Very little iron was sent from England into France ; the 
exception was a little of the best brands from Yorkshire ; 
and a few of the Yorkshire best makers, and one or two 
others, exhibited the materials they usually supplied to 
their French customers. The French, onthe other hand, 
had been making considerable progress in the manufac- 



ture of iron, and no doubt prompted by a laudable desire 
to excel the English, had brought on the Champ de Mars 
an immense collection of iron work. It was not the in- 
tention of the writer to describe the wholeof the collec- 
tion. Most of it could be seen any day in our forges, 
but there were a few specimens shown which were 
worthy of attention. French architects had for a great 
many years specified for their new buildings solid rolled 
wrought-iron girders of aE sizes, from floor Joists and 
upwards, and a great trade had sprung up in France for 
this description of work, but little known in England. 
The largest girders of this description made in England 
were for our iron-plated ships, and were made as T irons, 
and welded up the centre. The girders exhibited by the 
Forges of Commentry were 3 ft. 7 in. deep and 12 in. on 
the flanges, and 12 ft. long, and would weigh about 
22 cwt. The girders of Petit Gaudet and Company were 
3 ft. 3 in. deep and 32 ft. long ; these were larger than 
we had rolls for in this country. Girders should at least 
have a length equal to 16 times their depth. The girders 
of Commentry are only about three times longer than 
their depth, and for all practical purposes are useless. 
The girder of Petit Gaudet and Company is 10 times 
longer than its defjth, but, considering the practical 
difficulties involved in piUng, heating, and rolling, the 
writer contended the built-up girder of plates and angle 
irons was preferable. The process of stamping iron 
work was next discussed, and was described as a system 
by which a complicated forging, such as an engine 
wheel, was first forged in smaU pieces. These were then 
fixed together in their relative positions, then placed in 
a furnace and brought to a welding heat, when a few 
blows, in a set oif dies attached to a large steam hammer, 
completed the process. But little had been done in this 
country by this system. One English house, however, 
exhibited samples of wheels quite equal to any exhibited 
by French houses. The pavilion of the Creusot Company 
was deserving of special mention. Plans and sections 
of the estate, showing the mines, the works, and then the 
minerals worked up into the finished engine, were shown. 
It had not been found profitable to conduct works of this 
kind in England. Here mining and iron manufacturing 
were often carried on together, but seldom engineering, 
which seemed to be a distinct branch, different branches 
having localised themselves in different parts of the 
country, away from the mineral districts. The engines 
exhibited were fair copies of English work. The educa- 
tional studies of the children of the workpeople were 
worthy of the highest commendation. Prussia excelled 
us in the manufacture of steel in large masses. Those 
exhibited by Krupp and the Bochum Company fax 
exceeded in size anything as yet manufactured in this 
country. The specimens of the Bochum Company were 
especially worthy of mention. The twenty-ton wheels 
cast together, and especially the locomotive cylinder, 
were the finest steel castings ever exhibited. So far as 
Prance is concerned, England had not been excelled in 
any department in the manufacture of iron. 

Professor Eankine asked Mr. Fernie if he knew the 
process used by the Bochum Company. 

Mr. Fernie said he thought they could only be made 
by the crucible process, as by that process they could 
keep the steel tiU it had parted with all the gas con- 
tained it, and so run it free from holes. 

Mr. Ferdinand Kohn could state, from conversations 
he had had with the managers of the Bochum Company, 
that the Bochum steel was not manufactured by the 
crucible process. The mode of manufacture was a secret, 
but he believed the process consisted in the casting a 
material containing a greater quantity of caxbon than 
steel, and afterwards subjecting these castings to a 
process of decarburisation. 

Mr. Fernie, in answer to a question from Mr. Le 
Neve Foster, said he did not know why the Great 
Eastern had given 40 locomotive engines to a French 
house to build. If it was to gain time in delivery, as had 
been stated, that would not occur again, as considerable 
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additions had lieen made by most of the locomotive 
builders in England, and some new houses had com- 
menced locomotive building. 



HUMAN EXCEETA. 
By W. Bridges Adams. 



It is written in the annals of the ancient Britons that, 
■when the Romans had proved these islands to be not 
worth their holding, and abandoned them, the people or 
their rulers wrote a supplicatory letter to the Bomans to 
come back and help them, for that "the barbarians drove 
them into the sea, and the sea drove them back upon the 
shores, and they knew not what to do in their sore dis- 
tress." Just such is the condition of the sewage of great 
cities. Barbarous engineers drive it into the sea, and 
the sea drives it back on the shores, and the inhabitants 
in their sore distress know not what to do with it. The 
excretions of the lower animals are dealt with by distri- 
buting them over the surface of the land and absorbing 
them in various modes. We fold our sheep in moveable 
folds fi:om one spot to another over the surfaces of our 
fields. We gather up the excretions of cows, and horses, 
and pigs, and employ other animals to transport them 
on to the land with the utmost care. And we go to 
great distances over the sea to gather up the deposited 
excretions of wild birds for the same purpose. In China 
the human excretions are carefully gathered alike from 
thin and thick congregations of people. In France, and 
Belgium, and Italy, the same thing is done. Round the 
environs of Nice private receptacles are provided for the 
traveller and passenger along the whole course of the 
cultivated land, and there is a well-authenticated story 
of a rural villa being taken by an Englishman with a 
large family, for a short term of years as a residence, and 
who had an action brought against him by the proprietor 
for loss of manure consequent on he and his femily hav- 
ing been away some part of the time travelling, and the 
Englishman was mulcted in damages, the proprietor al- 
leging that, according to the custom of the country, it 
was an important addition to the rent, and so considered. 

But it is not so everywhere. In most countries where 
large towns and cities exist with dense populations, and 
where water is at hand, the water sooner or later becomes 
the receptacle for every matter, wet or dry, which the 
inhabitaiits consider to be a nuisance and not capable of 
being turned to profitable account. They are too busy 
or too careless to carry these matters away, and think 
that they have ^ot rid of them because they have got 
them out of their sight. They forget that in this world 
nothing is lost. Matter disappears, but only to reappear 
in a better or a worse form. And the great receptade for 
the detritus of the world is the sea. They who dweU by 
small streams give their offal to the current, which then 
joins the main river, and that again joins the sea. The 
old law terms, " flotsam and jetsam," are pregnant with 
meaning. All those substances which the sea cannot 
assimilate a,re cast upon the shores, from the "sea foam," 
which is said to furnish the material of German tobacco- 
pipes, down to the human excretions which line the 
beaches of Brighton, Hastings, Scarborough, and every 
other sea-bathing place, or place bathed by the sea, where 
delicate ladies and gentlemen lave their persons with 
sewage furnished by the maritime population. 

I was once embarking in a shore boat in the Bay of 
Cadiz. My imibrella — an iron-mounted one — fell over- 
board. The boatman, with a long, slender, lance-like 
boat hook, picked it up from some twelve feet of salt 
water. It was loaded with the filthiest, foulest, blackest, 
sewer mud, such as the Thames in its very worst condi- 
tion could scarcely have matched. I abandoned it in 
utter disgust. Now, this Bay of Cadiz has been exposed 
to the wash of the Atlantic ever since it existed, the 
population is necessarily small on a spit of land, but 
there the human excretions have gone on accumulating 
for ages. 



Take again, the harbour of Marseilles, where " Cabinete 
of ease " float on the water — ^the most perfect water- 
closets that can bo imagined, where the valves never get 
out of order and there are no pipes to clog. A steamer 
comes up, with its paddles lashing the surface and 
stirring up from the lowest depths the reeking filth of 
the earliest colonists mingled with every succeeding race 
down to the present year of 1867. Sweep the Mediter- 
ranean round, and such is the condition more or less of 
every seaport town, save, perchance, where the great 
current sets directly through the Straits. Cross the 
Atlantic into the harbour of Bio de Janeiro, and there 
again are found the foul mud banks. t>o to India, 
China, or elsewhere where perennial fevers exist, and 
there will be found the same filthy slime. And the 
better the inhabitants are fed, the richer they are, the 
worse will be the condition of the surrounding waters. 
The sea is the great pickling vessel that resists the pro- 
cess of putridity so long as the matter is beneath its 
waters, but when washed up along the shores, and ex- 
posed to the air and sun, it festers and gives forth its 
noxious vapours. 

There have been many manure companies to work the 
open-air deposits of birds' excretions. It would be worth 
the while of a company to work these under water deposits 
of human excretions on the seashores and ports, till such 
time as they cease to be formed, by common sensecoming 
to the rescue, and disenchanting us of that hydromania 
which has been fostered by ignorance and quackery, as 
though the secondary power of gravitation were a cheaper 
and better vehicle of transit than the primary power 
of elasticity. Time was that Moses commanded every 
man to have a paddle or spade at the end of his spear 
for sanitary purposes ; and when George III. was King 
an Act of Parliament forbade, under a penalty of £50, 
any man from voiding the contents of his cesspool into 
the common sewer, and when this was done surrepti- 
tiously, the rough navvie who discovered it was accus- 
tomed to come to the owner to examine the plan of the 
premises, which was usually on very crisp paper, with 
the name of Henry Hase appended to it. And a new 
plan was required every year. In short, it was a case of 
"black mail" to escape impeachment. And nowanother 
Act of Parliament subjects to a fine all those who fail to 
connect their cesspools or drains with the sewers after 
notice. In short, mainly owing to the persevering agita- 
tion of one man, who was a bigot to the faith that water 
was the cheapest of all carriers, because he once saw a 
mass of mud swept out of a reservoir by a stream of 
water, the river Thames was gradually brought to the 
condition of an "elongated cesspool" by the aggregation 
of all the filth of London on its way to the sea. The 
floating baths vanished, so did the fish, and when the 
thermometer rose to 70° and 80°, the curative process 
set up by nature, changing the filth into gases rising 
into the upper air, gradually got rid of it, if the heat 
lasted long enough. But it offended the nostrils of the 
legislators in St. Stephens', who suddenly became aware 
of the fact that filth which is supposed to have been 
washed away will crop out somewhere, and so they gave 
the matter bodily over to the Board of Wprks, with 
power to levy taxes, and finally dispose of it in some 
bottomless pit, in which it should lie interred for ever. 

So the Board of Works, after much manufacture of 
words, made some thirty-six miles of gigantic tunnels on 
the north bank of the Thames, and a proportionate 
quantity on the south, cutting off tho Stygian stream 
wholly from the upper river, and discharging it into 
the lower river at Barking-creek and Crossness, or 
thereabouts, and at this the fish have rejoiced, and 
begin to reappear. And the Board flattered them- 
selves that the foul fiend was quelled for ever. 
But one day, if report lies not, he appeared, and 
bearded them to their very worshipful noses, in tho 
very fountain-head of their authority, at Spring- 
gardens, filling the chambers and ofScos of the immortal 
chiefs, and their more mortal followers, with an unac- 
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countable tod unmistakable stench. Every one was at 
his -wit's end, and the garrison was nearly routed ; but 
the plumber was found equal to the occasion. He 
tracked the offender by his nose, and found that he issued 
from the sewers directly through the wastepipe of the 
cistern, and this in the teeth of the printed programme, 
" that no gas could exist in the sewers, for that the water 
would wash it all away." 

Now dirty gas wUl ran up hill, if there be a passage 
for it, as certainly as dirty water will run down hill, and 
the interior of the sewers is more favourable to the gene- 
ration of foul^as than the open river is, for the tempera- 
ture is always elevated. In short, within the sewers is 
mostly a summer climate. And as all house drains 
descend into the sewers, the gas will ascend into the 
houses if not effectually stopped out, or carried off by 
gratings or chimnies of sufficient area. The stoppers to 
the houses consist of water-traps, which may or may not 
be in good order ; but if in the best possible order, the 
gas under pressure will pass through the water, as surely 
as common house gas does through water meters. And 
thus it is that the most elevated sites in connection with 
the main-drainage system are in the most unfavourable 
condition, and the Fleet sewer poisons portions of 
Hampstead-heath. Experiments have been made to 
convert the rain-pipes of houses into gas drains, but 
generally with the effect of carrying it into the attic 
windows, and some eleemosynary ventilation has been 
sought for from factory chimnies, but with no satisfactory 
effect. 

There is yet another question. At present the outfall 
is at Barking-creek, introducing the noxious matter to 
the close proximity of the salt water; and the result 
will be a black bank, like that at Cadiz and Marseilles. 
But we are informed that this arrangement is only tempo- 
rary, and that the final place of deposit is to be the 
Maplin sands, some forty miles from Barking, which are 
to be reclaimed and converted into pasture-lands, whereon 
the London sewage is to be changed into milk and butter 
for the supply of London markets. Assuming it to be so, 
the question arises as to the comparative cost of transit, in 
the dry or moist state, or in the enormous bulk of floods 
of water. 

To begin at the beginning, what are the ingredients 
of sewage ? The refuse of gas works, chemical works, 
leather dressers, soap works, and manufactories gene- 
rally. With regard to the gas works, there was a 
time when they ejected their ammoniacal liquor, 
called "blue billy," into the river and poisoned 
the fish ; but that time is gone, and almost all their 
coal refuse is found to be convertible into a most 
valuable manure. All manufacturing refuse, as well 
as that of slaughter houses, is too valuable to find 
Us way into the sewers, in the mere interest of their 
producers. The next question is of the water used in 
oaths and wash-houses mixed with soap, and that used 
for washing floors. This, though a very good manure, 
is not worth the saving, and is not a nuisance, and may, 
therefore, be suffered to run into the river or anywhere 
else. Then follow the animal droppings in the streets, 
which should be carried to the stable yards and treated 
as stable manure, together with decayed vegetables and 
refuse food. All this goes away dry or moist, and has 
nothing to do with the sewers. What then is it that 
makes sewage a nuisance and overwhelms us with 
poisonous stench ? Only the excretions of human bodies. 

Every day comes into our dwellings the food we con- 
sume. We put it carefully into safes and closets, acces- 
sible to light, air, and inspection. When we have con- 
sumed it and passed it through our bodies, it is reduced 
in bulk to a mere fraction of what it was. It has dis- 
appeared mainly in gases. The remnant we deposit in 
dark holes, with neither air, light, nor power of inspection, 
and we encourage it to decompose by mixing it with 
huge volumes of water. In the old cesspool time we 
kept it in a dark hole underground till we had a seven 
years' accumulation, in a position carefuUy made as 



inaccessible as possible, and utterly unfit for cleansmg 
purposes. At the present day we deposit it in a dark 
hole and wash it down with water. Now, as the food 
for our consumption is brought in day by day, it follows 
that the remanet, which is not 10 per cent, of the 
original bulk or weight, could without difficulty be 
carried away by one-tenth of the vehicles that brought 
in the original bulk, if done daily ; and the expense of 
taking it by cart, van, boat, or rail, on to the land, would 
be immeasurably less than that of our present closets, 
pipes, and machinery and water supply. 

The objection arising is, that it would be needful to 
reconstruct all the waterclosets in Loudon, and alter the 
houses at a great expense! No doubt. Like all badly- 
arranged systems, change for the better must involve 
expense. Then again it is alleged that it would be a 
constant nuisance, and necessarily a greater nuisance 
than the daily cleansing of every bedroom in London. 
If it could be demonstrated that fifty houses could be so 
treated advantageously, it would be simple multiplication 
to treat aU London so. It would come about by de^ees. 
One of the most marvellous things of our daily life is the 
precision with which the daily food of near ttoee 
millions of people arrives in the exact quantitaes 
needed. Yet there is no real marvel in it. ." '^ 
come about by degrees, and every one is trained to 
the part ho has to perform. As to nuisance there are 
many practical means of providing against that. It is 
the failure to remove day by day, as fast as it is produced, 
that is the chief source of the putrefaction. Once make 
it a trade and a source of profit, it will settle down into 
a daily routine, and people will wonder why it was not 
done before. 

The experience would be best gained in a small com- 
munity. At this time there is a seaside village about 50 
miles from London, containing about 1,200 inhabitants. 
It has no drainage proper. It is on a chalk soil, varied 
with sand and clay. The houses are about 220 in 
number. In the back yard, which usuaUy measures 
about 20 square yards superficial, two holes are dug 
within a few feet of each other, one for the privy, 8 to 
10 feet deep, the other for the well, about 30 feet deep, 
and usually so arranged that the privy can filter into 
the well. The streets have side channels, formed of oncks 
or of flint stones. Several pigstyes also exist. Mter 
dark the inhabitants appear to draw water from these 
wells to sluice out their yards and privies, the liqmd 
running down the gutters to a large open cesspool at the 
town's end, and from thence it flows in a covered drain 
to another open cesspool situated in the dried-up bed of an 
old harbour. At high tide the sea- water washes through 
a shingle bank and into the cesspool, and spreads its 
contents around, poisoning the atmosphere, which is 
fortunately neutralised by the sea air, otherwise the in- 
habitants of two convalescent hospitals would remam 
invalided. There is plenty of garden land andflelds 
close to the town, but though the farmers send their 
carts in for stable manure and slaughterhouse refuse, 
they win have nothing to do with the drainage sewage. 
They say that it is spoUed by the water, but they would 
gladly take it if without sea- water, which pickles it, and 
in a transportable condition. 

Speculators, animated by the lucre of gam, have cast 
their eyes upon this secluded place with a view of 
making it a watering-place, and making fortunes by 
buildi^. So long as the population was under 1,000 
the nuisance was very nuld and amenable to ventilation, 
but if the population increases to 2,000 the chances are 
that an epidemic will decimate them, and so the specu- 
lators are urging on a system of drainage on the usual 
stereotyped plan. First, a deep sewer is to be made, of 
some two miles in length ; then drains are to be made 
to connect it with each house, to run the matter into the 
sea ; then all the privies are to be formed into water- 
closets. And when all this is done a water supply 
must be formed either by a reservoir on the downs or 
by a clwlk well, and pumping apparatus with the usual 
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concomitants of pipes and cisterns. That this would 
cost many thousand pounds is quite clear, and if the 
sewage is to be utilised there must be another large out- 
lay in pumping machinery for that purpose. If not so 
utilised the visitors will continue to bathe in it as it is 
washed along the shore. 

Now it is a very practicable thing to dig out the cess- 
pools and fill them up with chalk, and then to replace 
them by a shallow taay of slate or cast-iron, with a 
gently-sloping bottom at the level of the ground, some- 
thing similar to the shallow wooden box in which brick- 
layers mix their sand and lime for mortar. Pulverised 
chalk — to be had in any amount — placed in this tray, 
would receive and absorb the foecal matter, putting it 
into the condition of mortar ; and in that state the 
farmers would gladly cart it away every day, or two 
or three days. The weUs would thus bo free from 
impurities, and would quickly attain a wholesome con- 
dition. 

The cost of the alteration would scarcely exceed forty 
shillings per house, or under £500 for the whole town. 
The annual value of the materinls, according to agri- 
cultural estimates, should be £600. In some few new 
houses which have been built there are water-closets, 
hut they are connected to porous cesspools, poisoning 
the water supply. In building other houses, saving 
the cost of the water-closet would he a material advan- 
tage, sa^in^ nothing of the cistern. 

In criticising the sewage system of London as a 
fallacy in principle, I am mr from denying its existing 
utility. Before it was commenced I discussed it with 
a then member of the Board of Works, and we both 
arrived at the same conclusion — that the mass of filth 
was so great that it was absolutely necessary to turn a 
river through the Augean foulness to carry it off in 
flood. The cesspools, wherever they were on porous 
soil, were not gathering pits but distributing pits, pol- 
luting the whole subsoil far and near, just as the gas 
pipes are now doing, to such an extent that it would be 
worth while to dig up the ground for two feet round 
them and use it in a secondary condition to charge the 
gas retorts and reproduce it. 

If this system of water cleansing and underground 
sewers is to continue, the quantity of water required 
will be continually on the increase, and it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to erect shafts at short intervals along 
the line of the sewers, and of considerable height, to 
carry off the noxious gases constantly generating. 
When the time comes that we cease to require water for 
the closets we shall have a greater supply for our baths, 
and the Board of Works will have ample work cut out 
for them in the future, for the physical government of 
this great metropolis. 



Jfine ^xts. 



ExcouBAOEMENT OF MusiG IN FRANCE. — An Imperial 
decree, founded on a report made by the Director- 
General of Theatres to the Minister of the Beaux Arts, 
was published last month, respecting the encouragement 
of musical composition. The Director-General, M. 
Camillo Doucot, says, that while the othor fine arts have 
the advantage of public exhibitions, musical compositions 
can only be heard in private establishments or at theatres, 
the admission to which is difficult for the public at large, 
and that the managers of the lyrical theatres are com- 
pelled, in their own interest, to perform the works of 
popular or recognised masters, to the almost total exclu- 
sion of young composers ; that there is also another 
difficulty in the way of the young musician, who, to 
obtain a libretto, is compelled to seek an associate in his 
labours, and often fails in this, or suffers by the incompe- 
tence of his coUaborateur. Means havo been taken of 
late to afford the laureats of the Conservatoire oppor- 
tunities of having their compositions performed in one 



or other of the operatic theatres ; and the new decree 
establishes competitive performances at the three lyrical 
theatres of Paris ; at the Opera there are to be two com- 
petitions, one for a poem in three acts, and the other for 
setting the prize poem or libretto to music. At the Comic 
Opera a poem, also in three acts, is to be selected by the 
director, and then submitted to a competition amongst 
composers ; while at the Theatre Lyrique, in order to 
afford scope for all tastes and forms of composition, each 
composer will be at liberty to select his own libretto, 
without any restrictions whatever as to its form or 
origin. The compositions, as well as the libretti, will 
be submitted to the decision of juries elected by the 
competitors themselves. The successful works are to be 
performed at each of the three operatic theatres of Paris, 
within a year from the period of the prizes being 
awarded ; the others may be performed in the provinces, 
and with this view directors of operatic theatres wiU be 
admitted to the final performances of the composition 
before the juries. In pursuance of the plan here sketched 
out, it is decreed that three competitions be immediately 
opened. At the Opera, libretti are to be sent in before the 
15th of December in the present year, and the prize 
poem will be offered for composition during the months 
of February to July inclusive, of the coming year. Tho 
prize for the selected poem is 3,000 francs (£120) ; and 
in case neither of the libretti shall be deemed worthy of 
being set to music, then the best of those offered is to 
receive half the amount of the prize. The cost of the 
prizes is divided between the Ministry of the Beaux Arts 
and the Director of the Opera. The competition for a 
poem opened at the Opera Oomique on the 30th of last 
month, and that for the composition of the prize libretto 
is announced for the 1st May, 1868. The competition 
at the Theatre Lyrique also opened in August, and will 
close on the 16th of the same month next year. The 
jury in each case consists of nine members. Should any 
musical composition be deemed the best of those pre- 
sented, but not sufficiently meritorious to be performed 
in Paris, the author of it wiU receive a secondary prize, 
equivalent to £80. The competitions at the Grand Opera 
are open to all French composers, oven though they may 
have had an opera performed there or elsewhere. Those 
who have had a composition of more than one act per- 
formed at the Opera or the Opera Comique are excluded 
from the competition at the latter theatre. Lastly, those 
who have had .an opera of more than one act represented 
at either of the three operatic theatres are excluded from 
the competition of the Theatre Lyrique. 



llanufattos. 



Swedish Industry at Exhibitions. — The first in- 
dustrial exhibition at Stockholm was held in 1823, when 
there were but 02 exhibitors and 436 oljjccts shown ; the 
second, in 1834, had 290 exhibitors and 2,002 articles 
exposed ; the third, in 1840, 200 exhibitors and 1,075 
objects; the fourth, in 1844, 210 exhibitors and 1,336 
objects ; thefifth,in 1847, 243exhibitorsand 2,007 objects; 
the sixth, in 1851, 278 exhibitors and 2,687 articles 
shown. These exhibitions were of a character purely 
provincial, but of a growing importance, and of late 
years were hold simultaneously with the great agricul- 
tural meeting. The last local exhibition of Stockholm, 
in 1866, was a collective one for the Scandinavian king- 
doms and Finland, and tho number of exhibitors and 
objects shown was as follows : — 

Exhibitors. Objects. 

Sweden 2,200 2,485 

Norway 590 675 

Denmark 422 431 

Finland 206 319 

3,418 3,910 
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The Fine Arte' Exhibition for the four countries, which 
took place at the same time, gives the following results: — 

Exhibitors. Objects. 

Sweden 99 355 

Norway 53 169 

Denmark 64 109 

Finland 18 46 



224 
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Passing now to International Exhibitions, the number of 
Swedislx exhibitors who took part were — at London, in 
1851, 117; at Paris, in 1855, 417 ; at London, in 1862, 
608 ; and at Paris, in 1867, 645. The number of re- 
wards carried of by Sweden this year at Paris was five 
gold medals, 32 silver medals, 75 bronze medals, and 80 
honourable mentions. Also a grand prize of 1,000 
francs to the Company Hoganais (coUiery and grand in- 
dustrial establishment). 

Manupagtvees in Sweden. — In 1865 there were 
2,316 manufactories of different kinds in Sweden, em- 
ploying 30,085 workmen, besides 168 temporarily closed. 
The greatest number and the most active of these were 
in the governments of Gottenburg, Ostergothic, and the 
town of Stockholm. The motive power of the different 
factories was equal to 7,812 horses. The number of 
iactories where cattle was employed was 140 ; those 
using hydraulic power, 409 ; and compressed air, 225. 
The factories, &o., included 16 cotton mills, with 1,522 
workmen ; three flax nuUs, with 108 workmen ; 18 for 
cotton yam, with 2,631 workmen; 10 sugar refineries, 
with 1,090 workmen ; 85 cloth manufactories, employing 
3,691 hands ; 97 machine workshops, employing 4,927 
persons ; 95 tobacco manufactories, with 2,393 hands ; 
658 tanneries, with 1,749 workmen; 73 paperworks, 
with 1,613 workmen ; 12 candle works, with 198 work- 
men ; 22 glass works, with 1,221 workmen ; 42 oil 
works, with 180 hands ; 12 soap works, with 95 men ; 
412 dye works, with 944 hands; nine wool-spinning 
works, five silk-spinning works, and two porcelain 
works, with 649 hands. 



(EmmxtL 
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Coal in Prussia. — It appears by the report of Mr. 
Consul-General Crowe, of Leipsic, that the coalfields of 
the valley of the Euhr extend over a surface of 1 15 square 
miles, and are supposed to contain about 40,000,000,000 
tons of fuel. The production in 1856 amounted to 
3,252,223 tons, and the number of hands employed was 
22,235 ; in 1865 the production reached 8,535,614 tons, 
having nearly trebled itself in the ton years, and the 
number of hands employed had increased to 39,871. The 
price of coal at the pit's mouth was, on an average, for 
best, 5s. 6d. per ton in 1866. The wages of the coal 
districts vary from 11 sgr. (about 13d.) for boys, to 2s. 
and 23. 6d. for men for a day of ten hours. Labourers 
who earn more do so by extra exertion in the mines 
where piecework is usual. The difference between the 
district and similar ones in England is that you find 
there cheaper wages and longer hours of work, and, as a 
consequence, cheaper coal at the pit's mouth than in 
Great Britain. The carriage of coals on railways being 
on an average four-fifths of a halfpenny per ton per 
mile, and the chief centres of Rhenish industry being 
close to the collieries, machinery can be driven less 
expensively there than in England. A network of rail- 
ways unites the collieries with all the great towns of the 
neighbourhood— Duisburg, Diisseldorff, Elberfeld, Bar- 
men, Hagen, Iserlohn, Witten, Dortmund, Essen, and 
Kuhrort. A steam ferry takes the coal over the Ehine 
at Euhrort into the silk and cotton manufactories of 
Crefeld, Viersen, and Gladbach. At Ruhrort a vast 
harbour, formed by the confluence of the Ruhr with the 
Bhine, serves as port of shipment for the coal, which is 
towed up to Mayence and Mannheim in barges. At 



Duisburg shipments are made from the quays of the 
Rhine. The war of 1866 curtailed the facilities of trans- 
port, and withdrew men from productive labour, and the 
hands employed on the Ruhr coalfields were reduced to 
37,686 ; but through a more general use of machinery 
the production of the year slightly increased, and reached 
8,683,362 tons. New railways increase the export of 
produce, and year by year the area over which the ex- 
port of Ruhr coal takes place is extended. Little or no 
English coal is now sent inland from Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam, or any of the Dutch and Belgian harbours. The 
Ruhr collieries feed the great industrial centres of the 
Lower Rhenish provinces, and compete with England in 
the Dutch and North German markets. The coalowners 
are striving for new communications to the westward, 
and there is no doubt that if they could rival England 
in the quality as well as in the price of coal they might 
push us hard enough in certain quarters. They admit 
the superiority of English sea coal, but they may, and 
perhaps do, calculate on the possible exhaustion of Great 
Britain. It is scarcely possible to describe the pleasure 
and excitement caused in the Ruhr districts by the fact 
that in 1866 and 1866 Westphalian coal was carried with 
profit to the Belgian coal basins of Charleroi and Mens, 
and even over the frontier into France. None of the 
coal mines exceed 150 fathoms in depth ; some have 
double, most have but one shaft divided by hoardings 
into halves for the passage of air and the working of the 
cars. Substantial buildings cover the shafts, and con- 
tain the necessary steam engines and boilers. The 
seams are numerous, and are worked at various levels 
from the same shaft. Some seams are as thin as 2J feet ; 
the thickest are rarely above 4^ feet. The quality of the 
coal is various. A great number of the labourers in the 
Ruhr coal districts are vagrant. They do not univer- 
sally keep to mining as the business of their life. They 
are prone to change, and the same hand turns to two or 
three different occupations in the same number of years. 
They have yet shown no desire to combine or to form 
trades unions. There is nothing organised among them, 
except a society for advancing necessaries on a certainty 
of repayment from wages at monthly intervals. The 
workmen complain of competition among each other. 
The owners of mines, on the contrary, complain that 
labour is too scarce, and threatens to be too dear, so that 
there are limits to the expansion of works. 



♦ 

Gold in Melbourne.— The total amount of gold ex- 
ported from the colony of Victoria since the commence- 
ment of this year is 7,940,65 oz., of which 83,348 oz. 
were transhipped from Now Zealand. During the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year the entire quantity 
exported was 7,578,48 oz., of which 1,338,84 oz. were 
from New Zealand. 

The Post-Offioe in Victoria. — There are 656 post- 
offices in the colony of Victoria, and, according to the 
annual report, the total number of town and country 
letters posted in 1866 was 6,650,000. There are 203 
people employed at the General Post-office in Mel- 
boiirne. 8,631,133 letters have been received here and 
dispatched, and 6,438,388 newspapers. 11,257,974 
stamps were issued out of 12,665,694 manufactured. The 
total cost to the colony of the English mail service was 
£28,774, of which £21,542 was received for postage, 
leaving a deficiency of £7,232. £60,119 money orders, 
representing £218,850 were issued against £50,666, re- 
presenting £186,855 in 1865. 6,703 accounts were 
opened at the New Post-office savings bank, the number 
remaining open at the end of the year being 6,774, 
of which 5,929 represented sums not over £20. £86,381 
was received, and £43,348 paid. The amount of deposits 
at the savings bank on the 31st December, 1866, was 
£58,690. The balance on the 1st January, 1866, was 
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j615,467. The repayments during the year were 
£43,348. 

South Atjstealian Peodvce. — The total value shipped 
during tho quarter ended June 30, 1867, is i6521,926, of 
which £419,899 went from Port Adelaide. The latter 
amount includes £137,483 value of mineral, and 
£237,693 of bread stuffs. 

Farms m Victoria. — For some years past the agri- 
cultural statistics published in Victoria have included 
tables exhibiting the acreage of the different farms ar- 
ranged in various classes. From the tables prepared 
there are (including squatters) 11,561 landholders in 
the province, occupying in tho aggregate upwards of 
eight millions of acres of land. Between 1 and 5 acres 
there are 1,188 persons, holding among them 3,114 
acres ; between 5 and 15 acres there are 992 persons, 
holding among them 8,408 acres; between 16 and 60 
acres there are 1,264 persons, holding among them 
37,608 acres ; between 50 and 100 acres there are 2,214 
persons, holding among them 169,110 acres ; between 
100 and 200 acres there are 2,713 persons, holding among 
them 392,492 acres ; between 200 and 350 acres there are 
1,715 persons, holding among them 445,017 acres ; be- 
tween 350 and 600 acres there are 601 persons, holding 
among them 248,116. Beyond 500 acres there is no 
classification, although there are many farms where 
grazing is combined with agriculture, and even where 
it is not, that are of larger area than 500 acres. 



Transformations in Paris. — ^An immense place is 
in course of formation near the site of the oldest fountain 
in Paris, that of the Chateau d'Bau, where the new 
Boulevards of Prince Eugene and Magenta join the old 
ones of Saint Martin and and the Temple ; the space 
laid open by the junction of these four grand roads is 
very large, and in the centre of it a large place is being 
prepared for a magnificent fountain, around which will 
be broad promenades for pedestrians, who wiU thus 
escape the dangers arising from the meeting of so many 
roads at one spot. But the most remarkable work of the 
kind is the transformation of the famous old hill of 
Montmartre and all the surrounding district ; the new 
Boulevard Magenta is being carried through the district, 
and will eventually communicate with a grand new road 
to connect Paris and Epinay ; and the Butte Montmartre, 
like its sister, the Butte Chaumont, after supplying Paris 
with plaster for centuries, will be connected with a largo 
public garden. Those who visit Paris before tho 
termination of the Universal Exhibition, and desire 
to form an idea of the magnitude of the demolitions 
and changes carried on in the streets and roads 
of Paris during the last few years, should not fail to 
visit the two spots in question. 

Discovery of Roman Coins. — A very remarkable 
discovery of Roman money has just been made in the 
very heart of Paris, in one of the courts of the Lycee 
Napoleon. A few coins were discovered only a few feet 
beneath the surface of the soil, and upon further search 
no less than 715 pieces of money, all in gold, have been 
brought to light. A largo proportion of these coins are 
in excellent preservation. They are of the time of Nero, 
Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Trajan, Antoninus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, Septimus Severus, the 
latest in date being those of Caracalla. No other Roman 
vestiges accompanied the coins. 

Botanical Nomenclature. — A botanical congress 
met in Paris on the 16th of August, and continued its 
labours until tho 28th. There was a good attendance of 
botanists from various countries, under tho presidence 
of M. A. de CandoUe, of Geneva, and .some interesting 
papers were read, which are to be incorporated in a re- 
port. The important fact, however, is the adoption of 
a code of regulations for botanical nomenclature, drafted 



by M. de Candolle, revised by a commission, and after- 
wards discussed at a full meeting of the congress, under 
the presidency of M. Dumortier, a member of the 
Belgian chamber of deputies. The code, which consists 
of 69 articles, was finally adopted unanimously as "a 
guide for botanical nomenclature," and is to be printed. 



♦ 

J'rom CommUtiOTieri of Patents' Journal, September 20M, 

Grants of Provisional Protection. 

Axles— 2341— 0. BuxtoD and S. Bann. 

Boilers — 2389— J. Murgatroyd. 

Bone, Ac, crushing— 2441— W. E. Gcdgc. 

Boots and shoes — 245Y — J. Macintosh and W. Boggett. 

Bottles, &o.— 238»— A. S. Stooker. 

CarJing engines— 2405— E. King, J. Lowden, and W. Garlside. 

Cartridges— 2431— W. K. Lake. 

Coal, &o., cutting— 2451— J. Elliott. 

Cotton, iSsc., preparing— 2411— H. Hlgglns and T. S. Whitworth. 

Fabrics, ornamenting and uniting — 2439— W. Muir. 

Fire-arms, breech-Ioariing — 2403— J. Newark. 

Famaccs— 2313— E. B. Wilson. 

Fttmaoes— 2395— C. W. Siemens. 

Furnaces— 2425— A. and E. Wigzell. 

Gas burners— 2435— W. C. Thurgar. 

Green colour— 243J—W. R. Lake. 

Hats— 2383— A. Martin. 

Iron and steel rails, cutting up- 2463— J. and G. W. Dyson and S. 

Martin. 
Iron plates, protecting from action of sea-water — 2413 — J. Mclntyrt. 
Kitcheners — 2461 — J. Douglas. 
Lever-watch movements— 2465 — W. B. Smith. 
Looms— 2401 — A. Smalley, B. Croasdale, and W. L. L. Leaver. 
Looms— 2446— T. Sagar and T. Richmond. 
Matches, vesta, cutting wax threads, &c., for — 2231 — J. Birch. 
Mattresses, elastic — 2399 — J, Mangnall. 
Metallic packing- 2419— W. 8. Ashton. 

Railway carriages, warming— 2416 — F. Ziffer and W. Goodbrand. 
Railway trains, &c., propelling, &c. — 2466 — W. Muir. 
Root crops, hoeing, <fec. — 2391— C. E. Hall. 
Roots, spacing and digging— 2427 — J. Hanson. 
Rudders— 2469— W. E. Newton. 
Saw frames, applying motive-power to— 2393 — J. Robinson and J. 

Smith. 
Screw presses— 2433— F. J. Cleaver. 
Screw propellers — 2443 — J. A. A. Etalx. 
Ships, steering— 2423— G. Allibon and E. Wilson. 
Steering apparatus— 2467 — W. E. Newton. 
Umbrellas and parasols— 2447 — J. E. Boyce and R. Harrington. 
Vulcanizable compounds, preparing— 2449 — G. G. Tandy. 
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Patents Sealed. 


671. A. V. Newton. 




936. E. W. Ball. 


863. A. Wyley. 




943. E. S. Jones. 


868. W. Seaton. 




947. W. B. Woodbury and B. H 


869. A. S. Stocker. 




Ashton. 


874. E. 0. Greening. 




961. J. J. McComb. 


876. A. F. Langin. 




964. W. Clark. 


885. R. Moreland. 




977. J. J. and A. Meyer. 


886. G. E. Donlsthorpe. 




985. W. Clark. 


891. E. W. Shirt. 




988. W. Clark. 


895. J. M. Laurent. 




990. J. Pickering. 


901. J. Wemdl. 




1007. W. R. Lake. 


906. J. Grundy. 




1018. H. Buss. 


915. M. P. W. Boulton. 




1047. G. P. James. 


916. N. Thompson. 




1087. J. H. Johnson. 


922. E. H. Aydon and E 


. Field. 


1069. W. R. Lake. 


923. J. G. Tongue. 




1211. A. M. Clark. 


926. J. A. Simpson. 




1222. J. Dewar. 


929. M. Henry. 




1576. H. A. Bonneville. 


931. W. B. Hllliard. 




1577. H. A. Bonneville. 


933. W. Clark. 




2143. W. Easterbrook. 



Patents on wmcH the Stamp Dutt or £50 has been Paid. 



2278. F. Yates. 
2329. T. and T. P. Walker. 
2404. W. F. Benson. 
2304. W. P. Struv^. 
2315. E. T. Hughes. 
J607. G. Coles, J.A.Jaques,and 
J. A. Fanshawe. 



2364. H. Bennison. 

2328. J. Clark. 

2338. W. B. Woodbury. 

2340. J. H. Kidd & J. C. Mather. 

2361. J. Mackay. 

2397. G. Haseltlno. 



Patents on which the Stamp Ddtv op £1oo has been Paid. 
2264. H. Stead and H. Gledhill. | 2348. M. Jacoby and J. Stones. 



2292. J. and J. Cash. 
2461. T. Barnett. 



2326. J. Haworth. 



